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distinguished senator bases his objection to the League of Nations 
upon the ground that the majority of its constituent members are not 
disposed to obliterate the color line on the world's affairs. 

The human race is moving rapidly toward the adoption of universal 
laws, which, like the laws of science, admit of no ethnic deviation. 
There never can be peace and good-will on earth or in any part of it 
where the color line prevails. It is the author's misfortune that the 
appearance of this treatise might not have been delayed until he had 
time to reshape it in harmony with the new democratic ideas. As long 
as men take counsel of color rather than of conscience, there will be 
turmoil and confusion in the world. 

A biological civilization can only be local and temporary. The 
equilibrium of the world must be based on the universally acknowledged 
and accepted scientific ethnical, social, and spiritual laws, not subject to 
variation to meet the pride and arrogance of men. Those who argue 
otherwise tend to frustrate the fulfilment of the universal longing of the 
human heart for peace on earth and good-will toward men. 

Those who profess Christianity as the world-wide religion and yet 
justify the operation of a color line disprove and discredit their preten- 
sion. If Christianity is to be a biological religion, it cannot be universal. 
The ideal of Christianity is that all of its devotees, regardless of ethnic 
deviation, are baptised in one spirit. Spiritual kinship transcends all 
other relations among men. Unless Christianity can overcome the color 
line, the universality of its claim will be discredited, and the world must 
still repeat the query propounded by the rugged teacher of righteousness 
to his august relative and rival. 

"Art thou he that should come or do we look for another ?" 

Kelly Miller 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 

Cultural Reality. By Florian Znaniecki, Ph.D., Lecturer in 

Political History and Institutions in the University of Chicago. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1919. $2.50 net, 

postage extra. 

In these days of impressionism and half-baked generalizations it 
is a rare treat to come across a book like this, with its splendid mastery 
of materials and its closely knit argument. Unfortunately we can here 
give only the briefest summary. 

Empirical reality consists of individual interests as actualized in 
individual experience, but also as transactual in the sense of being the 
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results of past individual creativeness, whether of this particular indi- 
vidual or other individuals. The relation between knower and known 
is never the relation of a subject to an object independent of experience 
and prior to it, but the relation of the present interest to the cumulated 
results of past experience. Since reality primarily means functioning 
in active experience, the degree of realness depends upon the relation 
of an object to actual activity. An object may, however, exist without 
being experienced, since it may be the result of past creativeness, which 
must now be taken account of as independent of a particular experience, 
though it must have some reference to it in order to be real. Except 
present creative individual experience or the results of former activity, 
there can be no reality. Reality is primarily human, though the author 
admits some sort of reality in the pre-human stage, i.e., so long as we 
can predicate experience, impossible though it is for us to understand it. 
Thus when the mollusc was the highest type of life, reality consisted of 
the experience of the mollusc and the types of life below it. Since experi- 
ence is always creative whether it is productive or reproductive, there- 
fore, even allowing for destruction, reality is always growing. The 
individual stream of experience is a chaos of interests which have no 
other unity than that they are part of creative activity. The individual 
objects of interests, however, become extended so as to be objects of 
other here's or individual centers. They also have a relative duration 
in different now's of individual experience. But since reproduction 
always means creation, we cannot but approximately know the past. 

While the historical stream of interests is always more or less chaotic, 
creative thought is busy producing some kind of organization. This 
shows itself in the practical realm in the situation, which uses instru- 
ments in realizing its trend, the aim being in part realized at the outset 
in that it is constituted by the dynamic stream of thought, striving for 
more concrete fulfilment. Again the situation is extended by the scheme 
which gives the situation greater definiteness in showing its relation 
to its contexts; and the scheme in turn is extended by the dogma which 
is a synthesis of schemes and shows the total attitude, conscious and 
unconscious, of the creative individual. Thus the modern farmer, 
when the food situation is involved, includes in the realization of that 
particular need the use of instruments, schematizes the situation in 
terms of labor, soil, climate, seed, and other factors, and synthesizes the 
food satisfaction with other satisfactions — economic, social, religious, 
aesthetic, etc. 

The historic chaos is further in a process of being unified by theoretic 
activity which superimposes certain systems, which are abstractions 
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and elaborations of historical reality from different points of view. Such 
elaborations are found in the physical order, the psychological order, 
the sociological order, and the ideal order. Each supplements the pre- 
ceding, the psychological order being an attempt to explain the facts 
of individual experience which have been ruled out as subjective by 
the physical sciences, the sociological order trying to show the relation 
between the facts which concern various centers of individual experience, 
and the ideal order aiming at final unification of facts within a system 
of knowledge. But theoretic activity at best is artificial in its isolation 
of orders of fact, in the presuppositions which it adds to concrete experi- 
ence, and in its efforts at final unity. Reason neglects the element of 
creative thought, which makes reality fluid and individual and which 
defies any final synthesis. We must also recognize that the construc- 
tion of reality based on appreciation has an equal claim with that of 
reason and independent of it. At best science has an instrumental place 
in creative thought, the very reality of which it ignores and must ignore 
in order to establish its abstract uniformities. The aspect of creative 
thought is or should be the field of philosophy. 

The author's account throughout is an attempt to state reality in 
terms of cultural interpretation. The stone may be taken as part of a 
physical system and subject to physical laws. But it may also be taken 
as an object of worship in some religious system, it may figure in a system 
of economic valuation or of aesthetic appreciation. One system is no 
more real than another and all the systems are constituted by the 
creative activity of thought and owe their meaning and existence to- 
their cultural context. So much is clear. But we may have some 
difficulty in subscribing to the thesis that the objects of nature have 
no other existence than that of the cultural context. It is hard to believe 
that the environment of the amoeba or the microbe, at a time when it 
was the highest form of life, had no other reality than that included in 
the consciousness (if there was any) of the amoeba or the microbe. It 
is true that the environment which the geologist gives to these early 
forms of life owes its meaning to cultural history. But does it also owe 
its existence to cultural history ? And what about the geologic changes 
previous to the existence of life ? Do they owe their existence, as well 
as their meaning, to the later-appearing creative thought ? As regards 
the author's theory of social relations, I find it difficult to agree that we 
know other individual minds and they us, only by results, the mark of 
creative activity left upon objects. How can we distinguish between 
present active minds and past minds in that case ? In our moral rela- 
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tions, is it not precisely these active minds that we confront, that we 
value and react upon? Furthermore, how is it that the products of 
mind can exist when we are not conscious of them — the civilization of 
ancient Egypt, long buried from human ken — if there is no order of 
reality except conscious experience? The author deserves credit for 
discarding such assumptions as an absolute consciousness and placing 
himself squarely on an empirical basis. But valuable as the book is 
as an account of cultural reality, I do not feel that it meets the whole 
problem of reality. Finally, must we believe that there is no order in 
the stream of reality except that contributed by individual creative 
activity? Is all discovery really creation? Perhaps the author has 
overdone the creative contribution of the human mind. Why should 
the author assume cumulative growth in a world of chance where destruc- 
tion would seem to be as probable as construction ? When conditions 
on earth become again unfavorable to the higher types of life, will the 
amoeba carry the cultural cumulation of the past ? But on the author's 
theory of creative thought, there is no guarantee that the philosophy 
of one individual shall be coercive over another. So his philosophy 
can claim no more weight than that of others. In any case his inter- 
pretation of culture merits the closest study and we shall look with 
interest for the sequel. 

J. E. Boodin 
Carleton College 

Proposed Roads to Freedom. Socialism, Anarchism and Syndi- 
calism. By Bee.t:rand Russell, F.R.S. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. xviii+218. 
In this volume Mr. Russell has set himself a somewhat limited 
task, but has accomplished it brilliantly and made a valuable addition 
to the literature of sane radicalism. In Part I (85 pages) he surveys 
historically the three leading divisions of radical thought, and in Part II 
discusses the main issues involved in social regeneration. The following 
are the topics: "Work and Pay," "Government and Law," "Inter- 
national Relation," "Science and Art under Socialism," and "The 
World as It Could Be Made." The whole treatment is remarkable 
for the clearness and charm of its style as well as the sweet reasonable- 
ness of its spirit, a familiar characteristic of the author but unusual in 
men of his views. The position which he takes is nearly that of the 
English-Guild Socialists. Though he repudiates anarchism as imprac- 
ticable — he admits it as the theoretical ideal — his emphasis is strongly 



